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Garrard had arrived with the dog-teams to meet
them, to be held up by a four-days' blizzard there.
But diminish the n miles by half, and halve that
again, and suppose each to have been cognizant
of the other's whereabouts, and suppose further
the dates to have coincided; in that c scene of
whirling drift9 they could never have come to-
gether.

Warming his numbed fingers at the flame of a
lamp improvised by a tin and wick from a finnesko,
Scott wrote his Message to the Public and his
last letters. And if ever the depth of this man's
nature was apparent it was so in the high tide of
soul which inspired these unforgettable sentences.
A characteristic of the fauitlessness of great
literature is the ease with which it lives in the
memory, and these sentences once read can never
be forgotten.

The causes of the disaster are not due to faulty organiza-
tion, but to misfortune in all risks which had to be under-
taken. . . . But it would do your heart good to be in
our tent, and to hear our songs and the cheery con-
versation. . . . We have decided to die naturally in
the track. . . . We could have got through if we had
neglected our sick. . . .

We are weak, writing is difficult, but for my own sake
I do not regret this journey, which has shown that
Englishmen can endure hardships, help one another, and
meet death with as great a fortitude as ever in the past.
We took risks, we knew we took them; things have
come out against us, and therefore we have no cause for
complaint, but bow to the will of Providence, determined
still to do our best to the last. . . . Had we lived, I
should have had a tale to tell of the hardihood, en-
durance and courage of my companions wjiich would
have stirred the heart of every Englishman. These rough
notes and our dead bodies must tell the tale, , . .